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ANDREAS GRIPP 


Joseph A. Farina 
grain 


wood shows its history 
despite its vulnerability 
each stain and nick 

a testament to its journey 
polished with a masters hand 
it glows with an aura of 
old forests 

scented 

with evening fires 
infuses its notes to wine 
speaks in tongues 

that stag and boar 

would understand 
shelters and dreams 

at its heart centre 
waiting for carvers 

to reveal its spirits 

of sky, crow and eagle 

in totems and soul masks 
its song of creation 

its unbending pride. 


Andreas Gripp 


St. Michael’s Quartet 


The cityscape is 

cracked and bleeding. 

You hear a jazz trumpet 

in the middle of road 

rage. Panners ask you for 
change. You tell them to fuck 
off. After the fact, you give 

a dollar to one, whisper God 
Bless. 


A puddle reflects the image 

of the sun. When a pedestrian 
stomps into it, the light is splintered. 
Your first thought is one of hate, 
how someone can callously 

blot out our star. Within seconds, 

a cloud conceals what’s above you, 
making it human. 


This bus, the sound between 
stops. The pushing in, against. 
There’s no space to hold you 

and you’re jostled about 

like a plaything. You need to leave 
before your destination—a walk 
so silent it is noise. 


The cemetery is serene 

like a proverbial valley with sheep. 
Who is worthy to shepherd you, 
to gently touch you with a staff? 


Ravens gather in a conspiracy. 

You were taught they were ugly, 
their dissonant voices. Your inner 
child says they’re the most beautiful 
of the birds. 


Who can tell her she’s wrong? 
Who can tell her she’s wrong? 


Murali Kamma 


Theory of Life 


When Tony calls to ask if | plan to attend the opening of Om’s new 
school—built in the village not far from the university we all 
attended—| say I’m not sure because a lot would depend on my 
ability to safely travel long distances in a time of uncertainty and 
anxiety. 

“Should be fine by then, | think,” Tony says. “They postponed 
the opening once already. If it happens again, Om may miss the 
fulfillment of his mission in life. Let’s hope he makes it.” 

I’m too stunned to say anything. 

“Hello, hello... are you still there?” 

“Yes. Sorry, Tony. What do you mean? What’s wrong with 
him?” 

| haven’t seen Om since our college days, over a quarter- 
century ago. For reasons that were unclear to many of us, a powerful 
steel tycoon had built our sprawling university—with its elegant 
arches and colonnades, state-of-the-art facilities, and airy brick- 
colored buildings linked by hedge-lined paths—in the middle of a 
desert, where the sunbaked, dusty brown terrain surrounding us was 
only enlivened by the scattered villages, whose residents were as 
hardy as the prickly vegetation growing there. Catching a glimpse of 
striking young rural women in shimmering attire, as they waited 
patiently at a bus stop and watched our campus shuttle zip past 
them towards the town center, I’d be reminded of the oil paintings in 
a family friend’s house. 

Divulging few details, Tony mentions that Om, at 50, is 
terminally ill and would probably not live long. Shocking. We’re all 


the same age, but I’m a greedy optimist and see 50 as merely the 
midpoint of my life. While the news about Om, whom | knew 
casually, is distressing, | find it a little mysterious as well. We’re 
cyberbuddies, though that hardly means anything because | find my 
infrequent interactions on social media banal or awkward. 

One benefit of the university’s remote location was that 
students got to focus on the rigorous curriculum. There was, 
however, a downside—or dark side. Some restless and reckless 
young men, not content with the diversions offered by the campus or 
our periodic trips to the town center, headed to the surrounding 
villages, where life couldn’t have been more different. There was an 
occasional scandal involving a student and a young woman he’d 
misled with false promises, causing consternation among the 
university administrators and village elders, not to mention the 
families involved. The relationships were often exploitive, sometimes 
transactional, and any student who was caught got promptly 
expelled. 

But there were students who didn’t get caught, and the 
inevitable betrayal and abandonment of the young woman by the 
graduating student could come as a disabling blow to her and the 
family. The parents, anxious about their daughter’s marital 
prospects, chose to remain quiet rather than complain to the 
authorities. The university’s enormous clout was hard to miss. Not 
only did many locals work on the campus, albeit in lowly positions, 
but the university was viewed as an economic engine that could over 
time bring broader prosperity to an underdeveloped region. Even 


though the villagers couldn’t enter unless they were employees, the 
university was feared, as only a potential benefactor could be feared. 

Tony’s call reminds me of a scene at one of the chai stalls 
near the university entrance. There were two of them, one on either 
side of the gates—and though the college had a canteen, these stalls, 
run by enterprising villagers who served excellent masala chai and 
crunchy fried snacks at all hours, were popular with students. The 
administrators disapproved, but when their ham-handed attempt to 
shut down the stalls caused outrage, they backed off. The students, 
drinking their strong fragrant brew as they talked and laughed, stood 
in clusters or sat on the rough-hewn wooden benches next to the 
Stalls. It wasn’t unusual to see a student carrying what seemed like 
two smoking devices, a cloudy glass in one hand and a cigarette in 
the other. 

The chai-fueled conversations could become self-consciously 
cerebral, and my clearest memory of Om is from one such occasion. 
This was a during a period when intriguing, dog-eared pop science 
books that drew parallels between cosmology and mythology 
circulated among students who liked to speculate, often drolly, on 
the universe and life’s Big Questions. 

“The mystery of the cosmos can be explained by just three 
E’s,” Om declared, flashing a grin. “The equation mc = e? sums it up.” 

We had no idea what the heck he was talking about, although 
| could see that he was playing with Einstein’s famous equation. 

“Why is the triumvirate so significant?” he continued. “Think 
of the lords of creation, preservation and destruction. That’s our holy 


trinity, trimurti, trio, triad, troika. Well, it’s because creation, 
preservation and destruction can be accounted for by the three E’s— 
Energy, Evolution, Entropy. That’s my theory of life . . . life defined 
broadly.” 

“Better known as the theory of gas,” somebody said, and 
everybody exploded in laughter. 

More often than not, this high-flown discussion—or masala 
chat, as one clever student dubbed it—ended when somebody made 
a wisecrack. 

| thought Tony had been there, but he has no recollection 
when | say that Om’s “mission in life” reminds me of his comment at 
the chai stall that day. 

“Theory of life?” Tony says. “Sounds like Om, though | don’t 
remember. He could be whimsical. But | was referring to the decision 
he...” Tony pauses, and then goes on: “He felt terrible about leaving 
the girl he’d met in the village. She thought he was going to marry 
her after he got his fancy degree. Didn’t happen, of course. Returning 
years later, he found out that she’d gone through some difficulties 
after getting ostracized. But then she got married in another, distant 
village. That’s when Om decided to raise funds and establish a school 
one day.” 

Again, I’m dumbstruck, but the moment passes. “Sure, I’ll be 
at the opening,” | say. 


Kelly Kaur 


Arranged Marriage Sermon 


You are a bright, beautiful, blossoming beauty 
On the bush of resplendent roses 
destined to be picked 
By strong, rich, powerful handsome men 
Why can’t I pick? 
While you sun and bathe in the sunshine 
Perched high up on the bush 
For your youth, innocence, naivete 
A virgin rose 
With thorns to oust unholy touch 
Will the man be a virgin, too? 
Descending each year to lower branches 
To less desirable spots 
On this bush of matrimony 
Why must | wait to be chosen? 
It just is 
Men are free to choose 
Girls remain 
fresh, dewy, moist, and manageable 
lightly sway in the coveted spot 
Why must | be managed? 
but a warning 
that closest to the top 
daily new roses emerge 
each hides your beauty 
you shrivel and die 


directed to the bottom, dark spots 
unwanted, unseen, putrefied 
you will remain 
a worn-out, ancient rose 
still beautiful 
concealed and exiled 
never to be desired 
Thank god. | see a way out... 


The Hyphen 
| am the hyphen between east and west 


one eye marvels the majestic peaks of the Rockies 
the other gazes longingly at the Merlion 

one ear hears the melodic Canadian “eh” 

the other perceives the singsong Singaporean “lah” 


| inhale the subtle perfume of the Alberta Rose 
Mingled with the pungent whiff of bougainvillaea 
| savour gargantuan cuts of Alberta beef 
Furiously dipped in satay and sambal 


one leg planted firmly at the base of the Calgary Tower 
the other in the bustling hub of Orchard Road 

one hand immersed in deep, frozen, icy snowbanks 

the other in the tepid salty waters of the South China Sea 


| am the tentative tourist 
meandering through invisible nooks and crannies 
of memories embedded in foreign landscapes 


| am the hyphen 

divided 

in the middle 

of two passionate lovers 


embrace my faltering yearnings 
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CARL SCHARWATH 


D.G. Foley 
Dion 


thinks he’s a lion 

and he’s not even a cat 

but a dog who watched too 
many nature shows where 

the Serengeti teems with pride 
and the Tanzanians offer proper 
respect to both the mane 

and the ones without, 

roars calling out to the catch 
and kill that’s just occurred, 
somewhat more exciting than 
the sound of kibbles ‘n bits 
filling the empty supper dish 
every 5:25 pm assuming I’m 

not late because the car at the 
front of the traffic line is stopped 
to let the blind man and his 
German Shepherd take their 
time in crossing the street, both 
absorbing every single sound 
that would be absolutely 
deafening to the rest of us 
would-be kings and queens. 
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Matthew Dube 


Money Where Your Mouth Is 


Mary Anne borrowed her father’s Lincoln Continental and drove it to 
Courtland Manor. It was 1964, Mary Anne was twenty-three, 
teaching language arts at Rice Square School, unmarried and still 
living with her parents. Courtland Manor, despite the pretensions of 
its name, was a dive bar, a bunker built from cinderblocks and flat 
latex paint. Mary Anne liked the jukebox there and the crowd, men 
and women who paid rent and car notes and drank and sometimes 
fought over things she didn’t know adults fought over. She first went 
there with the girls who taught in the same hallway she did, but kept 
going back after they stopped.... My father did this thing with his 
money that made my mother crazy. Whether we were eating at 
Piccadilly, Pico’s, or Peppercorns, after he cleaned his plate, he’d 
take his billfold out of his wallet, fold a dollar into a triangle and use 
it to pick at his teeth. My mom got him a bronze toothpick holder 
that gleamed like a bullet casing for Christmas one year, and he left it 
at home in the change bowl. Another year, she got him a Swiss army 
knife with an ivory toothpick. He carried the knife in his pocket, but 
never used it when we were out to eat. He’d dig where teeth met his 
gums, his lips smirking as he hunted for food. We all inherited his 
mouth, small-jawed and full of teeth that crashed crookedly together 
as time pushed them forward.... Mary Anne made stupid requests of 
the boys at Courtland Manor to get their attention. Drinks were easy. 
Dance with her to the fast songs, and then the slow ones. She asked 
one beefy gearhead whose name she didn’t even know to get her a 
fruit pie from a store a mile from the Manor just to see if he would. 
She dangled the keys to her father’s Lincoln like a dare, and he took 
them and stumbled, drunk, out of the bar. She was telling a story 
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about her students to a table of the driver’s friends when he crashed 
through the wall, the steaming grill of her father’s Lincoln pushed 
between crooked cinder blocks. Behind the wheel, that man, Fred, 
three bruised ribs and all the bones in his left arm broken. Mary Anne 
felt terrible. Her father’s insurance covered everything, and each day 
after school she visited Fred in the hospital. He asked her, always, is 
there something | can do for you? And she’d answer, you’ve already 
done so much. In their wedding pictures, his arm is held tight against 
his chest by a sling whose color matches his cummerbund. Her father 
bought them a car as a wedding gift. Mary Anne didn’t want to give 
up teaching when she married, but she was forced to anyhow a short 
time later when she gave birth to my brother. 
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Hotboxing 


My private high school didn’t bus students, so my freshman year, | 
rode to school with my brother in a gold-dusted Chevy Malibu. The 
year after he graduated, | caught a ride with my sister’s boyfriend 
Chris, an upper classman who taxied me in a sky-blue hatchback for 
ten dollars a week; he was another affable goon and hockey practice 
in the afternoons meant my mom had to come and pick me up. 
Senior year, | rode with Dan in a beat-up Volvo he said he got from 
his father in the divorce. We’d been together in gifted and talented 
when we were single digits and were smashed together again now. 
Same ten bucks a week, we talked about which radio songs slapped; 
Dan liked “Bust A Move,” | favored “Punk Rock Girl”... . We learned 
the concept of pecking order in AP Bio and then dropped it into the 
lower classmen like a dye into a saline solution. We asked the lower 
classmen where they were on the pecking order. Was Brian really 
beneath Tom, just because Tom’s family had traveled to China and 
now he had twenty words of Mandarin? They scuffled, and we’d sit 
in Pierre’s car, windows up and watching. Pierre’s cassette deck 
played the soundtrack to Clockwork Orange, Rossini’s “Thieving 
Magpies” shaping the fight. Brian ran full steam at Tom, Tom 
dropped an elbow across Brian’s neck when he lay on the ground. 
The music and our distance made violence a dance, a choreography 
of japes. ... The summer before senior year we turned sixteen, and 
my friends got cars. They turned off their headlights and drove 
recklessly wrong-sided on country roads. They played car tag and 
met up at the Lincoln Square Denny’s, home base. They drove at 
night out to lakesides with their girlfriends, fucking with the windows 
rolled up till the condensation rolled down. They turned to suburban 
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crime, collecting all the lawn ornaments in Shrewsbury, all the granny 
fannies and gnomes and windmills, took all the lawn sheep from 
Forehead’s mother’s yard. One morning all her sheep would be gone. 
The next, her lawn would be full, some miracle where three sheep 
multiplied to more than twenty. There were places in Worcester, 
some hills, a few quiet curves, where they pulled down radio waves 
from WCUW and the station from Providence that played music you 
couldn’t hear during the day. Some safe harbors. | heard about it 
when they talked about it over doctored coffee in the cafeteria 
before school. 
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Murder can be fun 


My friend Erin’s dad was an alcoholic. And a dentist. When he drank, 
his hair got darker, fell in greasy locks across forehead, and he 
sneered at her life. Erin and | made plans to deal with him, drained 
cups of drive-thru coffee in the McDonald’s parking lot, and then | 
walked the sidewalk to his office while she stayed behind to be my 
getaway driver. | had a souvenir miniature baseball bat, a jar of 
chloroform and an ironed white handkerchief, a butterfly knife Brian 
bought at the Midtown Mall. ... Everyone understood that the 
Ecotarium’s polar bear exhibit was a deathtrap. Sure, you could 
watch them from the other side of the glass drifting lazily underwater 
against the blue tank backdrop. It was like watching TV. But above 
ground, only a tall metal fence separated watchers from the bears’ 
environment. Every couple years, a child slipped away to scale the 
fence and fell inside. The female bear separated limb from torso, 
skilled as a butcher. | understood those deaths as a kind of tithe or 
tribute. It’s why you watched. When | was away at college, the polar 
bear delivered a cub and grew soft in mothering it. Someone entered 
her den under darkness and killed her when she was sleeping. Left 
the body to sink in the tank, mounted the head on a fencepost.... | 
took a deep breath and walked into the office, and Erin’s father 
greeted me, his head under the front counter. “Sorry,” he said, “my 
receptionist is taking her grandson to the doctor. And | can’t clear 
this paper jam.” He sat up and looked me over. “You’re my 
daughter’s friend,” he said. “What can | do for you?” | explained that 


at 


my tooth hurt, and pointed at my jaw. don’t have any 
appointments till after lunch,” he said. “Let me take a look.” His hair 
was golden under the fluorescent lights. “Sit down,” he said, and | lay 
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back in the reclining chair. | planned to slide the bat down the sleeve 
of my army surplus jacket when he dug for rubber gloves, but he 
pushed toward me on a stool, barehanded. “You like my daughter?” 
he asked. | nodded. “You seem like a good guy,” he said. “You ask for 
help when you need it. That’s good.” He looked lost for a minute, 
then said, “Open wide.” His ungloved hands tasted like pink soap. He 
tapped along my jaw. “Which hurts?” he asked. “Don’t worry if you 
need to scream.” | tried to react when he touched a specific tooth, 
but | don’t think | fooled him. “I think you’re sensitive,” he said after 
a while, disappointed for both of us. “Stay away from coffee. If you 
forget, Anbesol is your friend.” He looked at the ceiling. “It’s mostly 
alcohol, if that matters.” I’ll never forget this. “Remember me to my 
daughter,” he said. “If that’s not too weird.” 
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Allan Lake 


Minutes from a Garden 


Small beetle’s back becoming neon 

in afternoon sun. Ants, buzzing fly, 

busy spider aims to connect my wobbly 
bench to clay pot of straggly geraniums. 
Good luck, ambitious one; | had projects. 
Everything on the clothesline animated 
by shy breeze and this warm sun 
between cloudy, wet days, 

not far from gravelly beach, 

where my life has settled. 


Birds flirt, warn, build, betray— 
speak out about me and well-fed cats 
that would silence their chatter. 
Motionless, I’m here, not opposed 

to any of this, no longer restless 

to fly elsewhere but to collect clothes 
that I’ve been staring through 

while waiting for them to dry. 
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Carrie Lee Connel 


Lightning Blonde 


An uncomfortable prickling at the back of my neck causes me 
to look up. You’re staring at me from the other side of the café. At 
first, | don’t know whether to be flattered or creeped out. The 
uncomfortable feeling grows as time passes and creeped-out it is. | 
try to focus on my book of obscure gothic short stories, which might 
be contributing to my discomfort. | avert my eyes, take a slow sip of 
my tea. And suddenly, you’re beside me. 

“You should colour your hair,” you say with an annoyed tone. 

The thirty-something woman at the table beside me looks up 
from her phone and our eyes meet. 

| shift my eyes look at you, disbelieving what | heard. “Excuse 
me?” 

You change tactics. “Why don’t you colour your hair?” 

“Are you a stylist providing a free consultation?” | sip from 
my lukewarm cup; see my neighbor smile. 

“No. But, if you coloured your hair, you would look younger.” 
You cross your arms. 

“Ah. | don’t subscribe to societal standards of beauty which 
state a woman should not age authentically. | like my lightning 
blonde highlights.” | turn a page in my book. 

You loom over me, hands on hips. “I only meant that you’d 
be really pretty if you weren’t so grey, and | might even ask you out.” 

| raise my left hand, run my fingers through my hair so you 
can see my wedding ring. “Wow,” | say and put on my best 
simpering smile. “I might be flattered if you weren’t such a cad.” 

“You don’t have to be a bitch.” You turn to walk away. 
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“Hey, FYI,” | call. “If 1 choose to colour my hair, it will be a full 
head of lightning blonde, unlike your hairless dome.” 

You raise your middle finger behind you as you head out the 
door. The woman beside me laughs and there is a smattering of 
applause. 
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Gregory Wm. Gunn 


The Looking Glass 


In the silvered glass 

a whole other universe 
is revealed: 

the vast oceans, 
galaxies, gods, 

minor imperfections, 
the razor’s edge 

slight injuries 

to the face. 


We hold our gaze 

and it sustains us, 

look long for confirmation 
of accomplishments 

and silent failures. 


The mirror’s curvature 
refracts/reflects; 

gives us reverse 
imageries. 


Yeses become noes, 

Omegas are Alphas, 

perspectives oppose 
each other. 
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Schopenhauer and Nietzsche 
appear as optimists. 
Weapon-wielding seers 
laugh and shrug 

everything off. 


We become blurred 
simulacra, focused in 
the polished glass. 
Responses arrive, 
queries multiply 
abundantly. 


The wealth of all things 
ruminate upon reflection, 
yet the wordsmith 

is rarely observed 

in all of this. 
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The Tongue Presents 


A type of Ginsbergian howl, 
unknown speech strangely 
raging --- the tongue presents 
sounds we fail to decipher. 


What wrathful deities, 

what white-noise enthusiasm, 
what level of distortion 

in this warped space 

provided us the go ahead? 


Oral labyrinth we still 

twist through yet find it 
necessary to locate 

the centre where Minotaur 
and Babel unify to form 
singular quality. 


Engineers of our pain 
while inclement weather 
erodes the tower. 

We deny an absent 

Helios, then windup 
worshipping wind and rain. 
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We believe at this point 
in time we must leave 
and still this evening 
we gaze star-ward, on 
one more seeing night 
we take flight planing 
the sky in search 

of the Sun. 


Vacuumed silence falls; 
interprets what warped space 
nor wrathful deities 

can never appease. 
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Penn Kemp 


Heraclitus, Ongoing 


Books | read are in the process of shaping, shifting 

each time | open them. Not just pages but the content 
won’t let me step into the same novel twice. Characters 
talk back and letters dance jigs that won’t stand still. 


Nor do | step into the same house twice. When | come 

home, the front hall shifts to accommodate the change 
| bring in my wake from outside realms. And the place 

itself has contentedly settled within my absence. 


| don’t step into the same dream twice. Oh, | try to return 
to change the story, to divert the flow from disaster. But 
the dream flips a new twist into its narrative, leaving me 
to contend with eddies and currents | never suspected. 


| don’t step into the same grief twice. Each has its own 
taste, bitter, sweet or bittersweet, its intense specificity, 
marked distinct and marking me. Every sorrow forms 

a trail you know me by, sure signature of some loss. 


| don’t step into the same life twice. Whether | step 

into the same death is anyone’s guess: so many small ones 
you’d think would prepare me, but who knows what 
awaits us over on the other side, en /a otra orilla. 
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| don’t leave my shoes on the bank and wade in. 

| don’t recover what is swept away in the current. 
Every poem hovers on the bridge over metaphor. 
| don’t step into the river at all. 
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Michael Cocchiarale 


Kimberly Maybe 


The child of my brother’s ex came with us to the park that 
afternoon for what I’d known even then would be the last gasp of 
her childhood. We picked up subs, nothing special, and the girl 
(Kimberly—maybe?) was young enough to enjoy helping Melody 
make a gnome house between the gnarled roots of an oak. 

“But where are the gnomes?” she asked. 

“Well, let’s see.” Melody scanned the park. “Want to have a 
look?” She taught fourth grade and was great about giving kids 
another world for a while. 

The girl smiled, and they hand-in-handed downhill to the 
edge of the woods. 

“She’s a real delight,” | said. 

My brother shrugged. “Give Tiff time. She’ll turn the girl into 
trash.” 

| focused on my sandwich, stuffed with tasteless vegetables. 
Our family was like a car over a guardrail, head first into a pond. A 
frantic struggle. Screaming. | escaped through a window, desperately 
stroked toward the surface. On occasion, I’d look back to see my 
brother flailing, body pinned by his belt, hair spiraling from his head. 
God knew where our parents had gone. 

My wife returned, one hand over the other. The girl—what’s 
her name—danced with abandon. “We found one!” she sang. 

“Careful now—gnomes are a dying breed,” Melody said, 
placing a handful of nothing inside the home they’d made. 

After Thanksgiving, while cleaning the credenza, | discovered 
a porcelain figurine with a note in Melody’s hand: “For Kimberly(?), 
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for the holidays.” | turned the piece in my hand, struck by the 
delicate magic wand. There was a crystal orb on top, which | took to 
rubbing like a lamp. Then, inspired, | thumbed it back until it 
snapped. There—it looked better now, a stupid stick, which was 
much more true to life. 
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Bull’s Eye Is A Sign 


They had recently moved to this Indiana town, with a square 
that was quaint until the evening they saw a Klansman standing on 
the courthouse stairs, hood off, chin raised for the camera’s blinding 
white. 

Win’s hand fell from the one she’d been holding. It took her a 
moment to remember—yes, that wisp of beard, David, her husband 
of three weeks. He looked now like a younger version of himself after 
nearly slipping off a cliff. She probably didn’t look much better. 

“Isn’t this your field?” David said, a smile trickling. 

She’d just started graduate work in entomology. Pest 
Management, with a focus on ticks. She said, “I’ve never... you know, 
it’s not funny.” 

There was a patrol car by the curb, an officer with crossed 
arms leaning up against it. Win heard voices. Laughter—it was 
unclear from whom. 

The flashes continued, each a shock to her system. When she 
looked back, David was gone. No—he was under the streetlight at 
the door of the coffee shop, waving for her to come. 

Her head brushed the branches of a tree. She winced and 
rushed fingers through her hair. Again came that laughter, a kind of 
snap like the action of the flag above them. As she approached the 
shop, she thought about ticks—their hunger, their poison, their 
sneaky insidiousness. Her favorite aunt, an avid gardener, had the 
disease: nerve pain, numbness, heart issues, palsy. 

“That’s a wrap” —a low voice from the courthouse stairs. 

“Right, see you and the guys tomorrow.” 

“Good times,” said the officer, eyes firing her way. 
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Win stared. She scratched at a searing beneath her breasts. 
At the door, she moved past the hand and went inside. Lights, scone, 
French roast, Sting—anything now to spare her from her husband’s 
easy eyes. 
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Amy L. Eggert 


Maybe Instead 


Instead of staring at cracked tiles in a motel bathroom, maybe I’m 
brushing my daughter’s hair, her long dark strands dragging smoothly 
through beaded bristles, silk in my hands. Maybe her laugh is the 
chipper peal of our wind chime dangling from a branch just past the 
porch, caught in a warm gust of wind that rustles leaves and blades 
of grass and lifts her hair up and away from my grip. As | fumble to 
tame the flyaways, maybe her head tilts to one side and | catch a 
glimpse of her cheekbone, sun-freckled and too sharp for a little 
girl’s; maybe she hears something beyond the chime’s gentle tinkling, 
a grumble of distant thunder, a snarl from the neighbor’s dog. 
Maybe instead of sitting on the cold lip of this dingy tub, lukewarm 
water splashing up against the sides, I’m swaying, sideways, in a 
porch swing, my daughter’s back to me, her dark hair blazing almost 
scarlet under sunlight as | pull the brush down and down again. 
She’s not a little girl. Not anymore. Coarse wires of white drop like 
cobwebs from her crown, and though | can’t see her face, | know 
exasperation draws lines back and away from her eyes. She’s tired. 
Done, she says. To undo this punishing change, this cruel aging, | 
snatch at her hair, smooth and section separate strands with my 
brush, three even fistfuls. Instead of swallowing down and down and 
down again, | tug and pull her long hair into a tight braid, crossing 
over and back, binding together what has come apart. Maybe the 
wind picks up, and | gather more tangled strands, tighten my grasp, 
desperate to pull her close. What was left is now middle, what was 
middle is now left, what was right is now nowhere to be found, and 
though | grapple for it, | know, it’s gone. And she laughs; though | 
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must be hurting her with all of this twisting and wrenching and 
tearing of hair, of scalp, she laughs, but not a warm tingling of 
aluminum, the chipper chime of childhood; instead, wisps of hair 
slipping through fingers, water splashing off fiberglass, a bulb over a 
motel mirror shining too bright. Maybe | rest my skull against 
cracked tile, my own tired body dipping toward sleep in a lukewarm 
tub in a motel bathroom, the naked bulb over the mirror beaming 
too bright, pulsing, it seems, with harsh light, because | don’t want 
my daughter to be the one to find me, to clean up after, to see. Or 
instead, her head nestles into my shoulder and we sway together, 
her dark hair floating on the breeze, her legs dangling from the porch 
swing, the summer squall only clearing its throat at the horizon. 
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John Grey 


The Freedom Trail 


I’m out of the house. 
My folks are no longer involved in my affairs. 
It’s like a hike into the wilderness 


of my own perilous cooking, 
noisy laundromats and intermittent floor-sweeping. 
No one complains about the unmade bed. 


Or checks the expiry date on the cereal boxes. 
Wherever this trail leads, 
never once does it require me to listen, 


to heed unwanted advice, 
to be corrected in speech and attitude 
or keep anyone updated on my comings and goings. 


Yes, the bills are like coming across a black bear. 
And my landlord is a poisonous snake. 
But that’s the way it is with freedom. 


There’s no longer a barrier 
between myself and the wildlife. 


But sometimes the creatures are female and human. 


Good women or bad, | get to hunt. 
With my charm of course and not a rifle. 
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Then it’s back to my place ... 
though sometimes, 

just like in the old days, 

“| don’t want to hear it.” 
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Sturbridge Village Historical Recreation 


On a warm Spring day, 

| watch oxen 

slowly, begrudgingly, 
pull a plow, 

the blade 

ripping up the soil 

with each forward plod, 
gouging ruts 

for seeds to follow. 


It’s 1820 

in those bovine heads, 
and there’s no other way 
to make a field arable 
than for these two 
giant horned animals 
to be yoked, 

and harnessed, 

urged up and down 
the hardscrabble earth 
by a human voice 
somewhere behind. 


Outside the boundaries 
of this place, 


creatures like these 
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would be butchered, 

sold off to the hungry masses. 
As for most of us, 

it’s in their best interests 

that time move like oxen. 
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Outdoor Book Fair 


The seasons don’t bother the booksellers. 

They go by the light not the temperature. 

Their booths line the sidewalk on a Saturday afternoon. 
Each stall is heaped with everything from the classics 
to yesterday’s best seller, 

from “David Copperfield” to “The Da Vinci Code.” 
They’re a perfect antidote for this time, 

trafficking in literature of such a wide range of ambitions: 
churned-out thrillers, great sweated-out novels. 

Who cares if wind gusts up and down the avenue. 

Or pigeons gobble at my feet. 

Or trucks rumble by spitting fumes. 

| take culture where | can find it. 


An old man watches as | thumb through 

a disheveled copy of “Crime And Punishment.” 
It’s not like I’m checking an apple for blight. 
But | love the feel, the look of the words, 

and the fact that the author’s name, Dostoyevsky 
rolls off my tongue like a mantra. 

| won’t be buying it. | have it at home already. 
But that copy is the wife. This is the mistress. 

| do buy something, 

a one-volume complete works of Oscar Wilde. 
It’s part obligation, part guilt, 

part pleasure at supporting something local 
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that’s fulfilling and worthwhile. 
There’s always a chance 

| will never get around to reading it. 
But | bought it. That’s almost the same. 
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A Point to the Story 


There is still a point to the story — 
it’s in a boy's body shooting hoops 
as mother tinkled the piano keys — 
| understood it all 
down to the bad news on the telephone — 
childhood, not just the table, the dishes, 
three sisters, voluminous cousins, 
here, by the lamp, 
| can just about remember what it was, 
not like dreams that melt come morning 
but family feasts 
and waxing the table, 
and how | wanted to be more than just the kid 
tossing up that basketball 
and saying to myself, All net!” - 
I’ve learned to live since then 
but it’s not as if I’ve solved anything — 
but old times recur, 
the family, 
staring out the window 
and so wanting it to be spring — 
even my grandmother in the nursing home, 
our small house, 
sandcastles on the beach, 
kindergarten, 
the day to day 
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and the sudden whirlwinds, 

like a neighbor, in uniform, 

coming back from overseas, 
chairs and walls and windows 
and the uncertainty at the heart of all my certainties — 

| learned 

and yet | never learned, 

floating on clouds 

yet hit my head more than once 

on something hard as rock, 

that, once or twice, was rock — 
and the joke always on me: 

“at your age son, you control nothing” — 
always keen to demonstrate my budding expertise, 
knowing there’d be more of it next year and the one after, 
not realizing all that was being lost along the way, 
like the pleasure of the rain, 
of needless distress always leading to a head pat — 

now | have no sisters 

and the cousins’ cupboard is threadbare - 

what | wake up with in my head 

is all that | have left of the past — 

much of it is still vivid 

but | am unable to pass it on — 
but like my body, nothing feels young, 
everything that happens now complains 
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of this pain in its joints, 

as all | do now is answer telephones, 

train myself to breathe calmly, 

crack a bone here and there, 

sit, propped-up, watching tv, reading books 
looking out at the world 
through a door slightly ajar, 

there is still a point to the story — 

it’s my elbow digging into the arm rest, 

it’s a twinge inside me somewhere, 

it’s the tip of the pen with which | write this down. 
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Eric C. Hayward 


Untitled 


Volcanoes are 

fingerprints of the first 

fire 

and so, too, every being harbors a secret tornado; 
is only ashes spun together to make forms 
who believe they are whole; 

This morning's walking meditation 

was to play Every red stone on this 
footbridge is lava; soon, Monkey Man 
showed up on my Discover Weekly playlist, 
and later | was arrested by the violent, 
sweet, slightly rot 

smell of honeysuckle: 

Everything happens in the woods. 
Everything that happens, happens in the 
woods. 
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June July 


My mother told me | was 
a Leo, so the whole summer felt like 


my birthday 


Sometimes she put 

blankets and pillows on a folding 
chair on our second-story 

deck so | could 

sleep outside; 


at night, in the open air, 
on a platform half the 
height of trees, 


| felt like Tarzan, or the elves, 

or an alien from a primitive planet. 
| listened to the anonymous insect 
rhythms, 


and the fireflies 
settled around me 

like the campfire ashes 
of dinosaur stars. 
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The Beliveau Review stands in solidarity with 


Black Lives Matter and against the oppression, 
abuse, and exploitation of our sisters and 
brothers which have been going on for centuries 
right up to the present day. It’s critically 
important to use the platforms we have to speak 
out in opposition to injustice, hatred, and 
violence—in this context perpetrated against the 
Black community; and also against Indigenous 
Peoples (both in this country and around the 
world), People of Colour, People in Poverty, 
People with Disabilities, Women, Children, and 
members of the LGBTQIA2+ community. 
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